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no one to approach him and who, it was said, had been on
the point of going over to the enemy with his men a few days
before. In this connection, Shao Li-tze congratulated himself
on a recent visit paid to his area by Chiang Kai-shek the
Nanking Commander-in-Chief. As a result, the 100,000 men
stationed in the province were now confirmed in their loyalty
to the government.
General Chiang had even considered the possibility of
making Sian, a town of 150,000 inhabitants, the capital of
China, for the laws of extra-territoriality which gave all
foreigners the right to sail up the Yangtze, exposed Nanking
rather too much to the potential danger of bombardment.
As for the bandits about whom we had heard so much, yes,
they did exist, but a punitive expedition had just set out, so
we should strike a quiet interlude.
In spite of all expectations to the contrary, Chiang's efforts
had not proved fruitless. Order had been restored. New
roads were helping to reduce the cost of living. The number
of children attending school was steadily increasing. . . .
Everywhere it was becoming clear that the best propaganda
against Communism was to raise the standard of living.
As the governor talked, I was studying his young wife.
With her slim fingers she was peeling pears for us. I won-
dered whether she had not come back from Russia holding
Communist beliefs and whether she did not secretly wish to
see Shensi in the hands of the Reds. It would be a great step
towards the junction of the Soviet forces, which were still
scattered through Outer Mongolia, with Sinkiang and with the
rebels in Szechwan. Such a junction would probably cut us
off from our objective. The sooner we got to the mountains
the better!*
* According to a Renter's message, Madam Shao Li-tze was executed
during a rebellion amongst the government troops at Sian in December,
1936. The rebels, in alliance with the Chinese Communists, wished to
force Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to declare war on Japan. It was
denied later that Madam Shao Li-tze had been executed.